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to Gira Write? 


(Because He Is Ready For It). 


MONTGOMERY, ALA. 
M^eorge Wallace, 54, Is ready, willing, 
■ ■ and physically able to become the 
|| next President of the United States. 

"I may be paralyzed from the 
waist down/' he concedes, "but there 
sure's nothing wrong with me from the 
neck up. An' that," he declares, his 
brown beady eyes darting, "is what 
counts most." 

Nominated last month in the Demo- 
cratic primary to an unprecedented 
third term as Governor of Alabama, 


by Lloyd Shearer 

triumphant in 66 of 67 counties, con- 
fident in his now proven ability to 
attract the black Alabama vote, Wallace 
at this point is strategically keeping his 
political powder dry and his Presidential 
options open. But there is no doubt 
here about his wanting to run for the 
Presidency. 

"I ran for it three times in the past," 
he admits. "An' it'd be mighty silly for 
me to declare I'm not interested in it 
now. A little ole thing like a bullet 
wound in the spine is not enough to 


keep me down. i — 

"I'll ^11 you this, suh. I'm physically 
able to run. I ran an active campaign 
for Governor of Alabama with a sched- 
ule more strenuous than I ever ran in 
the past. It just so happens that a man 
who is paraplegic has a little difficulty 
getting around. But my health's in good 
shape. 

"I haven't this moment decided to 
enter any Presidential primaries. I'm 
waitin' and watchin' and seein' and 
feelin' what the issues are. But I tell 


you this, suh, if I decide to run — an' I 
am definitely interested in the oppor- 
tunity — my health or my wheelchair is 
not going to hold me back — any more 
'n those things held back Franklin D. 
Roosevelt." 

Dr. Henry Hamilton Hutchinson, the 
Governor's physician who has super- 
vised Wallace's recuperation since 1972 
when he was gunned down in a Mary- 
land shopping center by Arthur Bremer 
in an attempted assassination, not only 
confirms the good state of Wallace's 
health, but adds, "In my opinion 
George Wallace can withstand the 
rigors of a rough political campaign. 
He is also capable of fulfilling all the 
duties of a United States President. 

"I have known him for some time — 


I treated his first wife Lurleen, who 
passed away with cancer— and I believe 
firmly he would make a good U.S. 
President. He is smart and honest. He 
knows what touches the hearts of 
people. He certainly would have 
handled Watergate a whole lot differ- 
ently than Nixon has." 

No stranger among Governors 

Cornelia Wallace, the Governor's 
wife, at 35, 19 years his junior, a shapely 
^s’ize 8, a darkly beautiful, black-haired 
divorcee who married him three years 
ago, the niece of former Alabama Gov- 
ernor, "Kissin' Jim" Folsom, mother of 
two, a lady of perception, charm, and 
energetic eyebrows, tactful yet softly 
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Politics has been the mainspring of George Wallace's adult 
life . Though a would-be assassin's bullet paralyzed him 


. 

from the waist down , Wallace still orates from cars and 
lecterns. "Politics helped keep him alive/' says his wife. 



forthright, a woman as friendly as a. 
puppy/ is, like the wives of most poli- 
ticians, ambivalent in her attitudes and 
views of fishbowl living. 

"I'd like to spend more time with 
the children," she says, "and do some 
kind of simple, down-home-type stuff, 
but when your husband's in politics, 
you just kind of live from one election 
to the next, accepting whatever comes. 

"George and I have never had a child 
of our own. He had four by his first 
marriage and I had two by mine. And 
it's possible that we could have a child 
even now with his accident His spinal 
cord wasn't completely severed, you 
know, so that his condition doesn't rule 
out having another child. 

Fighting pain 

"But right this minute what , we're 
trying to do is to get rid of his leg 
and hip pain. We've tried pretty nearly 
everything, including acupuncture, and 
we're ready to try biofeedback, but 
nothing seems to alter his pain unless 
it's something which takes his mind off 
it, like television or talking to some- 
body or campaigning. Since the be- 
ginning of his injury and the onset of 
his pain we've discovered that if he's 
left alone with a good book or a good 
TV show, he forgets about it. Mind 
over matter. 

"It's too early," she goes on, "for 
George to make a decision about try- 
ing for a Presidential nomination. I've 
never seen any evidence in the past 
where he's made early derisions. He 
waits and studies the political climate. 

"But he is surely the intellectual 
equal of someone like Vice President 
Gerald Ford. Put the two of them on 
the same platform, addressing folks or 
debating nationwide over television, 
and it simply would be no contest 
George is so much superior. And I say 
much the same about Ronald Reaga'n 
or Nelson Rockefeller or Charles Percy 
or any of those others they are talking 
about as Republican candidates. George 
Wallace is easily their intellectual equal 
if not better. 

'Mental abilities' 

"A lot of people," Mrs. Wallace sug- 
gests, "are put off by the Governor's 
down-to-earth ways and his Southern 
accent, and they don't really appreciate 
his personality or his mental abilities. 
But he has a real broad grasp of foreign 
countries, their politics, their history, 
and how they affect our country and 
each other. Whenever he talks about 
those things, I wonder how one soul 
could have accumulated all that knowl- 
edge." 

In Alabama, there is no hosanna 
shortage for Wallace, mainly because 
■Alabamians love a winner and are 


especially proud of a home-state boy 
burgeoned into a national figure. 

There is, however, among the more 
politically objective minds in the South 
a substantial doubt as to whether Wal- 
lace can change a racist image so deeply 
embedded in the national perception 
that it would preclude his running on 
what his supporters describe as "the 
unbeatable Democratic ticket of Ken- 
nedy and Wallace." 

Would Sen. Ted Kennedy who has 
visited Wallace in Montgomery run 
with a man who permitted in his state 
many years ago the erection of bill- 
boards which said, "Kayo the Ken- 


nedys"? Would he accept as a running 
mate a man who so doggedly battled 
his brother Robert Kennedy, in an at- 
tempt to deny black students entrance 
to the University of Alabama? Would 
he campaign with a running mate who 
loudly and proudly ended a 1963 
speech with a ringing, "And I say, segre- 
gation now! Segregation tomorrowl 
Segregation forever!"? 

Granted that George Wallace has 
modified his views on race, that he is 
rapidly veering to a more centrist posi- 
tion — "I was always more centrist than 
people gave me credit for" — granted 
that he ran Big Hate campaigns not 


because he is basically and philosoph- 
ically a Negro-hater, but because he 
prized political victory above principle 
— is Ted Kennedy prepared to forgive 
and forget, because Wallace can pos- 
sibly deliver the South and the Border 
States in 76? 

Or if Kennedy does not run in 1976 
and Sen. Henry "Scoop" Jackson does, 
will Jackson, believing in the right of 
redemption, accept Wallace on a Jack- 
son-Wallace ticket? 

Some guesses 

Many Democratic politicians here as 
elsewhere are convinced that "Richard 
Nixon will not serve out his full term 
of office. They offer a variety of 
scenarios. One holds that if the House 
of Representatives impeaches him, the 
President will resign. Another suggests 
that if impeached, Nixon will oe con- 
victed by the Senate. A third suggests 
that Nixon will suffer a nervous break- 
down, that no man is strong enough to 
withstand the allegations, accusations, 
and denunciations hurled at him day 
after day without his eventual mental 
collapse. 

All of these scenarios may prove 
faulty, but each calls for the ascendancy 
of Gerald Ford to the Presidency before 
November, 1976. If Ford becomes 
President, he will appoint as Vice Presi- 
dent, according to these same scenari- 
os, one of the following: Nelson Rocke- 
feller, Charles Percy, Mel Laird or 
Lowell Weicker. 

Should November, 1976, find Gerald 
Ford and Nelson Rockefeller the White 
House incumbents, whom can the 
Democrats come up with to beat that 
formidable Republican team in the next 
Presidential election? 

Carry the South? 

The Wallace camp suggests Kennedy 
and Wallace, alleging that without Wal- 
lace, Kennedy can make no sizable in- 
roads in the South, a judgment dis- 
proved by his brother John irrl960. 

A Kennedy-Wallace team, according 
to many knowledgeable Democrats, 
would prove unacceptable to the left 
wing of the Democratic Party. Says Alan 
Baron, chairman of the Democratic 
Planning Group: "If Kennedy ran with 
Wallace, which I consider an impos- 
sibility, Democrats would form a third 
party or sit the election out If "Scoop" 
Jackson ran with Wallace, probably the 
same thing would happen. 

"This is not to deny," Baron explains, 
"that George Wallace will play a 
major role in the councils and conven- 
tions of the party. He will probably 
wind up with 25 percent of the dele- 
gates to the national convention. He 
will be in a position to say to the party 
bigwigs, 'I want Gov. Jimmy Carter of 

continued 5 



George and Cornelia Wallace wed in 1971, a year after her divorce, brought together 
by Dr. and Mrs. William Waller of Montgomery, Ala., whom Cornelia describes as 
"notorious matchmakers " and Tom Johnson " Montgomery Independent" editor. 
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Wallace spends much of his morning.exercising and con - exercise-therapy bedroom. Mrs. Wallace says she spends in- 
ducting business in bed. Edward Maxwell supervises his tie time there, since "he feels more independent " that way. 


VlnLLnUL CONTINUED 

Georgia or Reuben Askew of Florida 
or Dale Bumpers of Arkansas on the 
ticket as Vice President, and I want us 
to take the following positions in the 
party platform.' He will have a power- 
ful voice." 

Wallace will also have the where- 
withal to bolt and form a third party, 
which he has done in the past. "An' 
which," he says, "I can do again if the 
Democratic Party doesn't come up with 
some common sense solutions to help 
the people of our nation. I am not 
about to take a Cabinet job in some- 
one else's federal administration. That's 
not for me." 

The implication is that Wallace wants 
to run on the 1976 Democratic ticket 
as the Vice Presidential candidate. If 
he is brokeraged out of that position, 
will he then forge a third party? 

Indeed the Democratic Party faces a 
fearful dilemma: If Wallace becomes 
a member of the 1976 ticket his candi- 
dacy will alienate the left wing of the 
party; if he doesn't, the omission will 
alienate the right wing of the party. 

The Wallace Factor thus becomes a 
most important integer in the arith- 
metic of the Democratic Party. 

It is fashionable in some quarters to 
dismiss George Wallace as a primordial, 
depthless, yet charismatic double-talker 
with no definable program or under- 
standing of the basic issues that plague 
the nation. 


One of his closest aides frankly ad- 
mits: "What Wallace sells to the people 
is not programs. He sells hope. His is 
the constituency of discontent, and it 
grows larger every day with the erosion 
of public confidence in the dollar and 
the government. He is an intuitive and 
perceptive populist who regards him- 
self as the custodian and champion of 
. the rights and the cares of the little 
man. He knows what's bothering the 
little guy." 

Ask Wallace about the prime issues 
of the day, and he says quickly: 'The 
No. 1 problem is the economy and 
inflation. The No. 2 problem is the 
possibility of this country being rele- 
gated to a second-rate military power 
which I think would be catastrophic as 
far as our whole future is concerned." 

What about inflation? 

Ask the Governor if he has any solu- 
tion for inflation, and he replies: 
don't know that there's any solution to 
a problem that's been brought about 
through long-term overspending at the 
federal level, foreign aid that was 
wasted, and our resources wasted on 
a prolonged no-win war in Vietnam 
that should have been concluded earlier 
or should not have been started if you 
didn't intend to conclude it. 

"As for inflation, I think you ought 
to cut down on government spending, 
and then if you had more spending 
among the broad masses of our people, 
it would create employment and pro- 
ductivity. Today, in this permissive so- 
ciety which we have allowed ourselves 


to get into, it's very dangerous for any- 
body to be involved, and even danger- 
ous for the average citizen to walk 
down the streets of the largest cities 
of our country whether he's in politics 
or not" 

A wasted $400,000 

About Watergate and the Nixon Ad- 
ministration, Wallace is uncharacter- 
istically guarded. "When I was runnin' 
for Governor in 1970, the Committee 
to Re-Elect the President sent down 
$400,000 to defeat me. As a conse- 
quence I just don't like talking about 
the Nixon Administration because it 
might sound that I am prejudiced." 

It is no secret, however, that Wal- 
lace feels the attempted assassination 
by Arthur Bremer was not the work 
of a loner but the result of a conspiracy. 
He wonders why immediately after he 
was gunned down by Bremer, Charles 
Colson of the White House staff 
ordered Howard Hunt to Milwaukee 
to search Bremer's apartment— a trip 
Hunt never made — and he is inclined 
to believe — "although I have no evi- 
dence to prove it" — that someone 
programmed a mentally unstable 
Bremer to shoot him. 

"I am just not satisfied," he says, 
"with the FBI explanation of the case. 
To my way of thinking there are just 
too many unanswered questions. May- 
be some day we'll find out the truth, 
but I just don't think that boy did it 
all by hisself." 

According to his longtime cronies, 
the Governor's paralysis and resultant 



pain have made him a more thoughtful, 
meditative, philosophical man. "He's 
always had three enemy groups," an 
old childhood friend from Barbour 
County points out, "the blacks, organ- 
ized labor, and the ' regulars of the 
Democratic Party. He's taken to pacify- 
ing them one by one. I believe he's 
won over the blacks by providing them 
with state and federal jobs. He's made 
his peace with the Alabama Labor 
Council by supporting workmen's 
compensation, higher jobless benefits, 
and the things they stand for. He plans 
to do the same for national labor. When 
it comes to the Democratic Party, he's 
building fences, corralling delegates, 
talking to the bigshots like Robert 
Strauss, Senator jackson, Senator Ken- 
nedy, all of whom have come to Ala- 
bama to see him. He's no longer the 
feisty, fighting, cocky bantam rooster 
he once was. But he's letting it be 
known that he can't be dismissed or 
disregarded — certainly not on his rec- 
ord as a vote-getter." 

Ran well with Labor 

That record is indeed enviable. In 
1968 when Wallace ran for President, 
he won 10 million votes. In 1972 he 
entered 14 primaries, garnered more 
votes than any other Democrat, 
triumphed in five states, including 
Michigan, which is a strong labor state. 

What occupational role Fate has 
designated for George Corley Wallace 
in the future makes fascinating conjec- 
ture. Several years ago his widowed 
mother Mozelle predicted: "Of course, 
somebody's gonna get George sooner 
or later. I've accepted that. He's gortna 
get it. My only consolation is, when it 
happens, he'll be doing the only thmg 
he's ever cared about doing anyway." 

In retrospect that maternal prophecy 
proved tragically accurate two Mays 
ago in Maryland when a would-be as- 
sassin paralyzed him for life by nearly 
severing his spinal cord. 

The next election 

The key question now, however, is 
will George Wallace earn in 1976 the 
national office he so candidly and am- 
bitiously covets "so that I can do the 
best in government to improve the 
quality of life not only for the people 
of Alabama but for all the people"? 

Wallace has already gathered through 
his unfortunate paralysis the so-called 
"sympathy vote." What remains is a 
two-year period in which he must alter 
his established image as an ornery, 
malevolent, demagogic racist to a ma- 
ture, temperate, knowledgeable leader, 
so that he can acquire the heretofore 
alienated vote. 

Wallace is sure he can do it. If he 
fails, political history will most likely 
record him a spoiler. 


